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EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF EDMUND RUFFIN. 

(See Quarterly, XIV., 193-21 1; XX., 69-101; XXL, 224-233; 
XXII., 258-263.) 

February 13, 1861. 

Recent occurrences have served to place the government & 
dominant party of New York, in a collision with the South, in 
as contemptible a position as was the federal administration in 
the vain attempt to reinforce Fort Sumter. 1 28 cases counting 
950 muskets, &c, had been ordered from the north by private 
individuals in G a & Al a & were shipped at New York for 
Savannah. The city police, under orders from Governor Morgan, 
(as it now appears,) seized & retained these arms, as contra- 
band of war. As soon as the facts were learned, Gov. Brown of 
G a sent by telegraphic dispatch to the Governor of N. Y. to 
demand the delivery of the arms so seized. Gov. Morgan an- 
nounced that he had ordered the seizure & detention of the arms 
because G a was making war on the U. S., & that he was "bound by 
his oath to support the constitution of the U. S. to do so." Gov. 
Brown immediately ordered, as reprisal, the seizing of all the 
N. Y. vessels then in the port of Savannah, which was done, to 
be held as security for the restoration of the arms. This seizure 
(of 5 vessels,) was immediately communicated by the com- 
manders to their employers, & by them to Gov. Morgan, who 
then, without an hour's delay, ordered the delivery of the arms 
to the agent, before authorized by G a , to receive & transmit 
them. Upon this prompt restoration being communicated to the 
Governor of G a he forthwith ordered the release of the N. Y. 



1 The reference here is to the first attempt to reinforce Fort Sumter 
by the Star of the West, which was fired on, and went back. 
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vessels. There never was a negotiation between different govern- 
ments, on a disputed & difficult question of right, so speedily car- 
ried through & settled. 

The Growth of Secession. 

April 5, 1861. 

In the Virginia Convention, a direct vote has been taken for 
immediate secession & received only 48 voices against 98. This 
is more than I supposed possible even of that submissive & mean 
body. In the meantime, there are daily indications of continued 
popular changes to secession. One of the most recent & strongest 
is that of the "Whig" Newspaper of Richmond, the able & in- 
fluential & main organ of the Unionists & Submissionists, has 
changed editors & sentiments, & is about to come out for imme- 
diate secession * * . The Literary Messenger for April re- 
ceived today presents as the leading article my "Reminiscences of 
the Times of Nullification." This was placed in the hands of the 
Editor before I determined to withdraw from the public press — 
but I have tried to keep its authorship entirely secret except to the 
Editor. 

Death of Stephen A. Douglas. 
June, 1861. 

Lately Stephen A. Douglas died. Not many months ago, this 
able man and unequalled demagogue stood higher in popular 
favor & in the prospect of gaining political eminence, than any 
other individual in this country. No other politician had so 
many devoted & zealous supporters though he had not enough 
to beat the combination votes that elected the comparatively ob- 
scure Lincoln. Since Douglas coalesced with the abolition party, 
he had lost his previously high political position, & his later ad- 
vance to the presidency was hopeless. Probably chagrin & morti- 
fication for his political overthrow combined with disease & 
the fruits of long continued intemperance (part of his dema- 
gogical policy & precedure), to cause his early death. There was 
no more unscrupulous or dangerous politician. 
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McClellan's Ability as a General. 
June 17, 1861. 

* * The battle of Bethel seems to excite men more in the 
North than the South. It is as mortifying to them as gratifying 
to us. The northerners are still gaining & encroaching in the 
Northwestern counties & in the Valley, by aid of our disaffected 
or traitorous citizens. They have got footing along the Bait. 
& Ohio Railroad by invasions from Pennsylvania as far as into 
Hampshire. Gen McClellan, who commands the Northern forces 
in all the West, is said by Gen. Lee to be the ablest of all the 
commanders under Scott. His successful & extended advances on 
us seem to offer evidence of his talents. 



Successes of the South. 



June 2i, 1861. 



The events of the war, so far, have been remarkable in char- 
acter, & in general, of remarkable uniformity. The Northern 
government had possession of all the Navy, of the regular army 
of Veteran troops — & of all the fortifications & munitions of war, 
except such as our authorities or people seized upon in the be- 
ginning. On our side we had not (& scarcely have now) an 
armed vessel — not a regular or trained soldier — & no military 
organization. In every skirmish or more important fight, except 
the shameful surprise of our troops at Phillipi, we, with raw 
volunteers have had the advantage. Even in the two surprises at 
Phillippi & at Fairfax C. H., our forces, though surprised & at 
Phillippi routed, caused much bloodshed — & at Fairfax C. H., 
the remnant of our men, who stood their ground, gained a decided 
advantage. 
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The Surrender of the Confederate Commissioners. 

January 5, 1862. 

The letter of instructions from the British ministry to Lord 
Lyons, & by him laid before the U. S. government, after stating 
the circumstances of the capture of our Commissioners on board 
the Trent, concludes with the concise & unequivocal demand that 
(if not previously offered by the U. S. authorities,) there shall 
be made "to the British government such redress as alone could 
satisfy the British nation, namely, the liberation of the four gentle- 
men, (the Commissioners & their Secretaries,) & their delivery to 
your lordship, (the British embassador at Washington,) in order 
that they may be again placed under British protection, and a suit- 
able apology for the aggression which has been committed." This 
letter was exhibited to Seward. His reply is very long, of argu- 
ment justifying the legality of the capture upon various grounds, 
& nearly throughout. But nearly at the close, on technical & other 
grounds he yields the question, & agrees that the prisoners were 
illegally captured & shall be delivered up. 

Now if this conclusion had been reached, (as he would have 
it understood,) on the reasoning of his government, in advance 
& irrespective of the British demand, the prisoners ought to have 
been, & would have been, set free, with all courtesy to them, as 
soon as their arrest was known — & "a suitable apology" offered, 
before being required, to the British government. Or, this not 
having been done before, when it was demanded & the demand 
was to be conceded, Seward would have saved some little of the 
humiliation of his government if he had yielded at once, & in few 
words, admitting the wrong committed, & to be so righted. But 
his labored justification makes his surrender so much the more 
glaring & humiliating. 

But this is a small matter to what previously had occurred. 
The retaining the prisoners in close confinement, & send- 
ing them to Boston — the entertaining in Congress of a 
proposition to confine them as felons, — the justification & boast- 
ing of the act by Congress, the Navy Department (& therefore 
including the Executive,) the approval, boastful & defiant tone 
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of the whole northern press & people — all go to prove that there 
was no intention to deliver up the prisoners, or to confess or re- 
pair any wrong-doing, until after & under the peremptory de- 
mand of the British government. Therefore, the surrender, 
which might have been, if made at first, & voluntarily, honorable 
to the U. S. government, is now as full & complete, & yet is dis- 
honorable & humiliating as is possible, not only to the Executive, 
but to the House of Representatives which so promptly sanc- 
tioned the act & also to the Northern people in general. Still the 
"suitable apology" to the British government has not been made — 
unless, in pity & contempt for the degradation of its adversary, 
the long whining letter & defence by Seward shall be deemed 
an apology — which it certainly is in the whole purport, & in 
abject submission & humiliation. 

This may be deemed a sufficient, though not an assured & 
literal apology, if the British government chooses to be magnani- 
mous, or deems it would bring dishonor on itself to drive its ad- 
versary, for refuge, into a still lower depth of humiliation & 
contempt. But if there is, on the contrary, a disposition to make 
the most of the advantage gained & offered, the full measure of 
retribution will be exacted of the government which had first 
maintained its wrong-doing as an approver, a boaster, & a bully, 
to an extent only equalled by its subsequent prompt (& as M r 
Seward says "cheerful"), acquiescence in the demands of Eng- 
land for redress. 

But, putting aside all this, as questions of honor & dishonor, 
it is inconceivable why the U. S. government should have 
hazarded any loss, or danger, by retaining the captured Com- 
missioners after they had been brought to Fortress Monroe. 
Their mission had then been frustrated, so far as their early pres- 
ence in France & England was concerned. Their longer detention 
could do no greater harm to the objects of their mission — & might 
promote them, as no doubt has been done by their arrest. If they 
had been released immediately, Lincoln's government would have 
effected every possible good to itself from the arrest, & would 
have removed, in the manner most honorable to its sense of jus- 
tice, courtesy, & moderation, every ground of complaint from 
every quarter. 
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But as in all its other acts & general policy, in the struggle 
to subjugate the South, the North acts as if demented for its 
own destruction. Often has been quoted, in reference to the 
acts, of the northern government, & every week there occurs 
some new & fit occasion to repeat, "Qucm Deus milt perdere, prius 
dementat." 

One continued & uniform part of this policy is the habitual 
& systematic lying of the functionaries, as if required by rule & 
general orders, & practiced by all ranks from President Lincoln 
to the lowest military commander, who has to report to the 
public through the government. Not one of them utters lies more 
grossly, deliberately, & in the face of all known facts & proba- 
bilities, than Mr. Seward — & nowhere more remarkably than 
in this official letter. He therein speaks of the resistance of ("pre- 
tended") Confederate States as certainly drawing to a speedy 
close, & that the only thing that has encouraged, or will cause 
the continuance of their rebellion to the North, is their hope 
of being recognized & aided by European powers. Much of 
such stuff was believed in England, while such lies were some- 
what new, & all news from the C. S. had to be obtained (as is 
mostly still the case,) through northern newspapers. But the 
falsehood of nearly all northern statements has now become so 
notorious even in Europe, that they will receive but little credit 
when not otherwise confirmed, & even in the absence of all con- 
tradiction. 

Confederate Prisoners at Camp Douglas. 

March 10, 1863. 

[Mr. Ruffin inserts a newspaper clipping giving an account 
of the freezing to death at Camp Douglas, Ohio, of twelve Con- 
federate prisoners. The 65th Illinois Regiment, U. S. A., on 
guard there, protested against the condition of the barracks, 
which had no stoves and no panes in the windows. This con- 
demnation was echoed by the Chicago Times, which denounced 
as murder the transportation to this Northern latitude of pris- 
oners from the warm climate of the South, to endure the tor- 
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tures of the fierce rigors of the winter weather, without any 
protection being prepared for them.] 

Policy of England to Injure Both Sections. 

March 10, 1863. 

A writer in a London paper has addressed a letter to Lord 
Palmerston stating and denouncing the number of war steamers 
now building in Britain for the C. S. in violation of law & 
the declaration of neutrality. 

But if, as this writer charges, the British government has 
illegally, & in violation of its professed neutrality, favored the 
Confederates on the ocean, & indeed enabled us to do all that 
our few cruisers have done, it is no contradiction, but the re- 
verse, to what I have before charged, that the British government 
wishes the two parties to this war to do all possible damage to 
each other. Without an armed vessel for ocean service, with- 
out seamen, with all our ports blockaded, & European ports 
closed against our prizes & our obtaining naval & military sup- 
plies, the C. S. could have done nothing on the ocean, & the 
Yankee mercantile marine, in safety, would still have success- 
fully rivalled British ships. Therefore, the government connives 
at the invasion of its neutrality, & permits a few armed cruisers 
to sail & make captures under the Confederate flag — not to send 
them into port, & save them in existence, as future competitors 
with British ships — but to destroy them, & so extinguish so many 
future competitors, whether as northern or southern property. 

To aid the C. S. so far, & in this manner only, is to enable 
them to fight for the benefit of England, & as much in promotion 
of its interests as their own. On the other hand, by denying to 
the C. S. the free supply of arms, ammunition & military equip- 
ments, (by recognizing as legal the blockade of our ports,), 
while the Yankees are supplied to any extent, & by the exclud- 
ing from us, in like manner, all necessary supplies of clothing, 
&c, the C. S. are practically prevented from exerting half of 
their military power on land against their enemy, who is under 
none of these disadvantages, & thus is enabled to inflict a double 
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amount of danger on the unprotected southern states. Thus, by 
pretending to observe neutrality, & by violating it in different 
modes against both parties, England enables the C. S. to greatly 
injure Yankeedom on the ocean, & Yankeedom to injure the 
C. S. on the land, & in general — & in both cases, to forward to 
the greatest extent the desire & policy of England, of the North 
& South destroying each other, & neither gaining any power 
from the losses it inflicts on the other. 



Difficulties With England. 
April 21, 1863. 

Earl Russell, the British Minister for Foreign Affairs, has 
in their correspondence, treated our Commissioner M r Mason, 
with so much slight & disrespect, & also the C. S. government 
with so much unfairness, & injustice, & even using falsehood 
& fraudulent construction to favor the Yankee illegal & invalid 
blockade, that the general wish of the people is in favor of recall- 
ing our commissioner from England, & ceasing all attempts 
at diplomatic intercourse with that government. Why our Presi- 
dent has not done so, long ago, is to me surprising & incom- 
prehensible. But while our enemy has been so greatly favored 
by England, professing neutrality at our expense— & even, by 
maintaining the illegal blockade, Yankeedom has been enabled 
to frustrate or defeat our military efforts, & to continue to carry 
on the war with doubled power & effect — still its government is 
greatly dissatisfied with that of England. 

The building war vessels in England to be sold to the C. S., 
(though not armed or equipped before being delivered to our 
agents) has been conplained of by the U. S. Minister, loudly & 
in offensive terms. And to such complaints, & charges of illegal 
& partial action, Earl Russel has replied as curtly & almost as 
insultingly as to our Commissioner. Hence, with all the care 
of England to conciliate Yankeedom, the relations of the two 
governments are in an uneasy state, & may, *by any act of im- 
prudence, or of vigor, on either side, at any moment may be- 
come hostile. At the North it is manifest from the tone of the 
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principal papers, that war with England is deemed not improba- 
ble. And the offensive language of these papers, & the threats 
against England, & boasts of what can be effected in war, are 
calculated to deeply offend the proud English nation, & compel 
its government to cease its forbearance, & submission to Yankee 
insults to England, as well as its injustice in sustaining the 
illegal blockade in violation of the just rights of the C. S., of the 
law of nations, & the interests of England. 

It has been a regular business in Yankeedom to counterfeit 
the paper money of the C. S. & send the counterfeit paper here 
for circulation. But the extent of the policy, & the shameless- 
ness of the operations, have not been made so manifest as by a 
recent advertisement in a Cincinnati paper, by which "Jas. 
Slemans" offers for sale "Fac-simile Confederate scrip of the 
last issue, perfect in plate, paper & signature, & will pass at any 
banking house in the Confederacy." 

The North Encourages a Servile Insurrection. 

May i, 1863. 

The Yankee forces are making successful & extensive progress 
in the interior of L a & as elsewhere, are laying waste the coun- 
try they occupy. It seems that the Yankee government has been 
strangely impressed with the supposed indications afforded by 
what were falsely designated as our "bread riots" — & by the 
more truthful accounts of scarcity of provisions in some locali- 
ties, & from our army in V a , & of high prices more generally. 
It is a general Yankee belief that the people & armies of the 
C. S. are on the borders of starvation, & that they can damage 
us most effectually by destroying our means & preparations for 
subsistence. To this end, they are now aiming all their efforts, 
& their war policy. They, by destruction even more than plunder, 
waste our existing provisions whenever it is in their power to 
do so — & also destroy the means for the cultivating & harvesting 
other crops. This atrocious policy the Yankee government, 
through the invasions & predatory raids of its armies & gun- 
boats, have it in their power to carry out to great & terrible 
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extent. The enfranchising & arming & embodying the negro 
slaves, which is now moving with new vigor, is now cherished 
by Yankeedom even less as offering military aid, & favoring 
abolition fanaticism, than because it is a patent means for pre- 
venting the cultivation of the soil & reaping its products. 

It was clear enough, even before Lincoln's proclamation, 
that this was, or would be, the practical policy of the Yankee 
government. Before, to great extent, but systematically, & 
generally since that proclamation, Yankee military & naval com- 
manders have been encouraging the stealing of slaves by their 
subordinate officers & soldiers, compelling or inducing the slaves 
to abandon labor, or to assert their freedom, enrolling them as 
soldiers, & in all these modes, indirectly, if not directly & openly, 
endeavoring to incite the negro class to general & bloody insur- 
rection & rebellion. But while this whole policy was obvious 
enough, it has not been so plainly & explicitly expressed as in 
a recent speech of Gen. Thomas, U. S. A., delivered at Lake 
Providence, L a , & where he could have had only Yankees & 
negroes for auditors. The writing & publishing his speech (ap- 
pended), is the exposition of Lincoln's policy. For General 
Thomas declares himself the authorized exponent of Lincoln's 
views & intentions, & fully empowered to embody negro troops 
& to select & commission their officers. 

Death of Stonewall Jackson. 

May 11, 1863. 

A great calamity has fallen upon the Confederate States 
in the death of Gen. T. J. Jackson. He died on the 10 th , from 
pneumonia combined with the effects of his wounds. Our coun- 
try and its cause could not have lost near as much in the death 
of any other one citizen, soldier, or statesman, unless of Gen. 
Lee. And neither the death of Lee, nor of any other citizen, no 
matter how much deserving & possessing the esteem & gratitude 
of our people, would be half as much regretted & deplored as 
the death of Jackson. Perhaps no other man, in this or any other 
country, was so universally admired & venerated. Neither his 
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defects or his virtues & merits were of the character to produce 
enmity, or ill-will in others — & he had the good fortune, which 
rarely attends the most distinguished worth & valuable public 
services, of having acquired no enemies. Jackson, as a military 
commander, had the qualities & the success most suited to earn 
general approval & admiration. He had led & fought in numer- 
ous bloody conflicts, & always conquered. In all of his numer- 
ous battles, & in all his other military operations, he has never 
once been defeated, or failed, or was successfully opposed by 
the enemy's force against which he operated. Yet with all this 
unexampled success, throughout his brilliant career, & with all 
the praise heaped upon him from every quarter — with applauses 
in which the highest civil & military authorities concurred with 
the most obscure private soldier & citizen — Jackson never seemed 
to be the least exalted or uplifted, or to exhibit any indications 
that he was not insensible or ignorant of his own great merits. He 
semed to have but one object — to perform his duty in the best pos- 
sible manner. Prominent as were his military actions, & contin- 
ually as his services placed him conspicuous before the public view, 
& brought to him new evidences of public & universal favor, he 
never did or said anything to direct attention to any act or 
opinion of his own, or to any of the numerous brave & glorious 
services of the troops which he had trained & so often led in 
battle. He did everything that was required to obey the orders 
of his superiors — strictly and fully, & without hesitation or ques- 
tion — & to perform all his duties when commanding on his own 
discretion— & he neither did nor said anything more. 

High as was his military rank, & exalted as the respect paid 
to him even by his superiors in command, he seemed never to 
think of himself but as a subordinate, whose inflexible duty it 
was to respect & obey his superior officer. And whether this 
under immediate command of another, or on separate service & in 
independent command, he not only thus performed his duty, 
special or in general, but it was done as silently & quietly as the 
nature of the circumstances permitted. Few men have lived 
of whom so much can be truly reported, as in regard to what 
he has done, with so little of what he has said, or offered his 
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opinions to the public. If he had lived to continue his military 
service to the end of this war — with unabated success & still in- 
creased glory — he would then have returned to private life, (if 
his countrymen did not prevent,) . & have been content to act 
the part, for the remainder of his days, of an unobtrusive & ob- 
scure citizen in claiming no distinction for past services, & no 
reward for the exceeding great measure of his duties per- 
formed. Another quality of Jackson's I may not be competent 
to properly understand or appreciate — but which, at least, I can, 
& do, hold in honor & veneration. He was earnestly & zealously 
religious — a sincere, a devoted Christian. 

Conditions of the Country. 
July 15, 1863. 

There has been a remarkable frequency and quantity of rain, 
first for a long spell extending through the latter part of winter 
& nearly to the latter part of spring — & since, & after an interval 
of dry weather & earth, there have been almost daily light rains, 
& frequent heavy rains, & always a clouded & threatening sky, 
for the latter 4 weeks or more. The labors for preparation & 
of later tillage of crops were obstructed, or entirely prevented 
in part, (& especially on lands like Marlbourne then greatly need- 
ing drainage,) to an unprecedented degree. In the latter, & still 
continuing wet spell, the harvest operations of clover-hay, Wheat, 
& oats, were all obstructed, & the crops damaged more or less — 
& tillage of the corn crop, at the most essential time, rendered im- 
possible. Also the great prevalence of cloudy & cool weather 
has checked the growth of growing crops, both in spring & 
summer. The high freshes of the rivers, so unusual in mid- 
summer, but latterly caused by the unusual quantity of rains, 
have produced complete destruction of all grown & growing 
crops, on the extensive & fertile bottoms of the Dan and Roanoke 
— & doubtless great injury to the crops on many other river 
bottoms less deeply inundated. 

Add to these losses from rains, that a large extent of land 
in Eastern V a had been wasted by the depredations or fear of 
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the enemy last year, & still lie wasted & unproductive — & that 
much of the actual preparation for & tillage of crops for this 
year, even where resumed, was very limited & defective, for 
want of the lost laboring hands & teams, & utensils, & of due 
time for the needed operations. For all these reasons, the gen- 
eral produce of lower V a especially would have been very small, 
even if the cultivators had had only to contend agaist the losses 
of last year, & the excess of rainy weather since. But in addi- 
tion, our vile enemy has resorted to the atrocious & unprecedented 
policy (among civilized nations,) of destroying the growing 
crops, by plundering & harassing the country mainly for that 
object — stealing the slaves & working-beasts, & breaking the 
farming machines & utensils, which cannot be replaced now at 
any prices. And the farms so plundered & their crops indirectly 
ruined, by the actual presence & operations of the enemy's forces, 
are not one tenth the number of those abandoned suddenly in 
terror, & in expectation of like visitations, the proprietors mov- 
ing off such property as could so be saved, & leaving the re- 
mainder, including all the standing crops, to be entirely wasted 
& lost. 

This process of general destruction of crops has been effected 
latterly by the infernal Yankees over a large portion of the tide- 
water lands of Virginia, either by their actual & direct opera- 
tions of plunder, fire, or destruction of implements &c, or by 
the farther extending terror of these everywhere threatened & 
expected ravages. The proprietors had ruin before them, & little 
choice in the alternatives, whether they, with their families & 
property, awaited the coming of the barbarous rangers & plun- 
derers, or earlier sought safety in flight, with such property as 
could be removed. For a farmer thus to move his property to 
a distant & strange residence, & then have to pay for the sup- 
port of all his household, slaves & necessary animals at current 
rates of expense, is nearly as ruinous as to lose all by the plunder- 
ing enemy. 

Except the Brandons & a few other farms of the lower & 
broad water of James River, & as high as City Point, nearly all 
the farms had been left waste last summer, & have so remained. 
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That the borders of this river had not been again visited & plun- 
dered, before the present visit of gun-boats, is probably owing 
to the fact, well known to the enemy, that nearly all the farms 
were already lying waste, & offered no temptation for the robbers. 
Why the fertile peninsula of Brandon has been entirely spared, 
through the last & the present year, is a mystery, as well as rare 
good fortune to the wealthy proprietors. 

But while in Virginia there has been this great diminution 
of the green crops of this year, it is fortunate for general as well 
as particular interests, that in the more southern & south-west- 
ern states, grain culture had generally superseded cotton &. 
sugar culture, & that the grain crops have had the most propitious 
weather. Wheat has rarely been attempted south of northern 
N. C a , & when sown farther south, has rarely escaped great dam- 
age from the climatic disease "rust," which seemed a never fail- 
ing attendant & destroyer of this crop. But it is a remarkable 
fact of this year, & no less a great blessing to the cultivators 
& the country in general, that throughout the South, wherever 
wheat had been seen (& it had been very extensively sown,) fine 
crops were reaped, entirely untouched by rust. 

Miscegenation Favored in the North. 

July 17, 1864, Sunday. 

As no mail comes on Sundays, but the passenger trains as 
usual, it is not usual for us to hear reports of news through some 
near neighbor who had been to the R. R. Station. Thus we 
heard, this evening, from a visitor, the report so brought that 
our forces besieging Washington had met with a repulse. Such 
a result is more than probable. But no report to our disadvan- 
tage, coming now from Yankee sources in Baltimore, & when 
communication with Washington was cut off, deserves any credit. 
Still, this rumor has increased my uneasiness, & my feverish 
anxiety to get the news by the next mail. 

Sometime back I noted the information, from northern papers, 
of the rising in Yankeedom of the new, or newly avowed ism 
of "miscegenation." A book which elaborately sets forth the 
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doctrine & advocates the practice, has reached Richmond, & 
from it some extracts have been made, with comments, by the 
Examiner. The book is anonymous. But it is accompanied by 
the certified approval & recommendation of so distinguished an 
abolitionist as Wendell Phillips, & of Tilton, an editor of the 
"Independent," of N. Y., & other political writers. The funda- 
mental proposition maintained is, that "no race can long endure 
without a commingling of its blood with that of other races. 
The condition of all human progress is miscegenation." And 
the most expedient & proper kind of such mingling of races 
recommended for general practice to Yankeedom, is that be- 
tween the white (Yankee) race & the negio race, for the im- 
provement of both. Says the author of this book, "the great 
truth shall be declared in our public documents, & announced in 
the Messages of our President — that it is desirable the white man 
shall marry the black woman, & the white woman the black man 
— that the race should become mellalenketick (mulatto,) before 
it becomes miscegenetic" . . . "We must become a yellow 
skinned, black-haired people, in fact, we must become miscegens, 
if we would retain the fullest results of civilization." If the 
author had studied properly the natural history of races, & had 
not been blinded by his abolition fanaticism, he could not have 
failed to know that the reverse of his proposition was true — 
that the mingling of the white & negro races, in the production 
of mulattoes, or any of the intermediate crosses, operates to 
produce degeneracy of the best and opposite characteristic quali- 
ties of both the original races. The mulatto offspring has less 
mental power than the white race, & less physical power of 
endurance of labor & privation than the black race — & is more 
feeble in constitution, & liable to disease & death than either. 
As a thorough hater & despiser of the Yankee people, I heartily 
wish their teachers the utmost success in establishing this doc- 
trine) practice — that they may extend & increase as fast as pos- 
sible their degeneracy & ill repute & become still more hateful 
& despicable in the eyes of all the white race. Finished the 4 th 
vol. of Macaulay's History of England. 
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Seward and the Confederate Prisoners. 

December 13, 1864. 

Seward (in the name of Lincoln,) has lately issued two in- 
sulting documents to the British people, which will reach them 
nearly at the same time with Webb's insulting letters. Palmerston 
& Russell have seemed ready to bear any insults from Yankee- 
dom. But there may be a limit even to their forbearance — & the 
people will surely be indignant with these three offensive docu- 
ments appearing together. A respectful petition to Lincoln's 
government, praying that it would make peace, had been got up 
& circulated in Britain & Ireland, & had obtained no less than 
350,000 signatures, including many of the most respectable of 
the nobility, dignified clergy, & gentry. This petition was lately 
offered to Seward to be laid before Lincoln, & its reception re- 
fused, on the ground that it was not a paper sent by the British 
government. 

The next act was worded still more offensively. Many ladies 
of high rank or social position in England had got up a bazaar, 
of which the profits were to be devoted to the relief of C. S. mili- 
tary prisoners confined in the prisons of the U.S. The sales of 
articles, & gifts to this institution soon made its clear profits 
amount to £17,000, ($85,000,) which sum, Lord Wharncliffe, in 
the names of the Lady Patronesses of the charity, requested 
(through M r Adams, U. S. minister at London,) of the Lincoln 
government leave to transmit, & to distribute to the prisoners, by 
the hands of their chosen almoner & actuary. To this request 
Seward gives a printed refusal (appended,) in very insulting 
terms, treating the benefaction as not needed, & the offer as 
intrusive & offensive — & even snubs the U. S. Minister Adams 
for his permitting the proposition to come through his hands. 
These two added to Webb's most insulting & gratuitous declara- 
tions, I think must have some irritating effect on the proud Eng- 
lish people, & possibly may cause some such stimulus to be ap- 
plied to their mean-spirited ministry, which is willing to put up 
with any insult or outrage from Yankeedom rather than to risk 
war with that power, or to require & allow the just claims of 
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neutrality to the hated Confederate States. "It is the last feather 
that breaks the camel's back." The commercial interests of Eng- 
land & the fears of the ministry of Yankee hostility, & their fana- 
tical hatred of slavery & slaveholders, have concurred in making 
the English government basely subservient to Lincoln's. But 
the English people are not so disposed. A recent article of the 
London Times, (appended,) exhibits scorn & contempt for Presi- 
dent Lincoln, & indirectly for the people who have re-elected 
him, which sentiments probably are approved by a majority of 
the British nation. Finished De Foe's "Memoirs of a Cavalier." 

(Newspaper clipping appended.) 

A Wrathy Letter from Seimrd. 

Mr. Seward has written the following letter to Mr. Adams, 
in reply to the application made on behalf of the Confederate 
Bazaar in Liverpool, for permission to apply the fund collected 
in "distributing aid" to the Confederate prisoners in Northern 
prisons. Lord Wharncliffe, in making the apjplication, had taken 
care to disavow any intention of giving "political aid," or "an 
imputation that rebel prisoners are deprived of such attentions as 
the ordinary rules enjoin." 

Department of State. 

Washington, December 5, 1864. 

Sir: I have received your dispatch of the 18th of November, 
No. 807, together with the papers therein mentioned, viz. : a 
copy of a letter which was addressed to you on the 12th of No- 
vember last by Lord Wharncliffe and a copy of your answer 
to that letter. You will now inform Lord Wharncliffe that per- 
mission for an agent of the committee described by him to visit 
the insurgents detained in the military prisons of the United 
States, and to distribute among them seventeen thousand pounds 
of British gold is disallowed. Here it is expected that your cor- 
respondence with Lord Wharncliffe will end. That correspon- 
dence will necessarily become publick. On reading it the Ameri- 
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can publick will be well aware that, while the United States 
have ample means for the support of prisoners, as well as for 
every other exigency of the war in which they are engaged, the 
insurgents who have blindly rushed into the condition are suf- 
fering no privations that appeal for relief or charity either at 
home or abroad. The American people will be likely to reflect 
that the sum thus insiduously tendered in the name of humanity 
constitutes no larger portion of the profits which its contributors 
may be justly supposed to have derived from the insurgents by 
exchanging with them arms and munitions of war for the coveted 
productions of immoral and enervating slave labour. Nor will 
any portion of the American people be disposed to regard the 
sum thus ostentatiously offered for the relief of captured insur- 
gents as a too generous equivalent for the devastation and desola- 
tion which a civil war, promoted and protracted by English sub- 
jects, has spread throughout the States, which before were emi- 
nently prosperous and happy. Finally, in view of the last offici- 
ous intervention in our domestic affairs, the American people 
can hardly fail to recall the warning of the Father of our Coun- 
try directed against two great and intimately connected publick 
dangers, namely sectional faction and foreign intrigue. — I do not 
think the insurgents have become debased, although they have 
sadly wandered from the ways of loyalty and patriotism. I think 
that, in common with all our countrymen, they will rejoice in 
being saved by their considerate and loyal Government from the 
grave insult which Lord Wharncliffe and his associates, in their 
zeal for the overthrow of the United States, have prepared for 
the victims of this unnatural and hopeless rebellion. I am, sir, 
your obedient servant William H. Seward. 



